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seemed kindly,  and even,   absurd   as   it   sounds,
rather shy.

The stillness was broken by Ralston's irrelevantly
mentioning that I was presently to start for Norway.
The bard  then began to talk about  that country,
which I was surprised to find he had visited some
dozen   years   before.      Ralston   kindly   engaged
Spedding in conversation, so that Tennyson might
now apply himself to me ; with infinite goodness he
did so, even " making conversation," for I was hope-
lessly tongue-tied, and must, in fact, have cut a very
poor figure.    Tennyson, it miraculously appeared,
had read some of my stammering verses, and was
vaguely gracious about them.    He seemed to accept
me as a  sheep in the fold of  which he was, so
magnificently, the shepherd.    This completed my
undoing, but he did not demand from me speech.
He returned to the subject of Norway, and said it
was not the country for him to travel in, since you
could only travel in it in funny little round carts,
called karjols, which you must drive yourself, and
that he was far too near-sighted for that.    (I had
instantly wondered at his double glasses, of a kind
I had never seen before.)

Then somebody suggested that we should examine
the works of art, which, in that solitude, we could
delightfully do. Tennyson led us, and we stopped
at any sculpture which attracted his notice. But
the only remark which my memory has retained
was made before the famous black bust of Antinous.
Tennyson bent forward a little, and said, in his deep,